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The fall issue of Shenandoah will deal with the question: “Is America a 
Civilization?” Arnold Toynbee will argue for the negative, Max Lerner the 
affirmative. Such distinguished scholars as Henry Nash Smith, George Shepper- 
son, John Hague, and Robert Walker will add their comments. 
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Desmond Tarrant 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL (1879-1958): 
A REAPPRAISAL 


The death of James Branch Cabell takes from us a major 
American writer. For over half a century he worked to discover 
what holds humanity together and what motivates the strange 
animal known as man. This he did in the face of consistent neglect 
and gross misunderstanding. Using mythical symbols he created 
a small library of over fifty books, unique in our time not only for 
intellectual cohesion but for traditional craftsmanship. It is time 
that his work be reappraised. 

A small but distinguished group of critics have seen what he 
was about. As early as 1921, in the Pacific Review, Vernon Louis 
Parrington described Cabell as “a self-reliant intellectual, rich in 
the spoils of all literatures, one of the great masters of English prose, 
the supreme comic figure thus far granted us.” Edward Wagen- 
knecht and Edmund Wilson have acknowledged his profundity. 
The usual critical judgment was expressed, however, by a writer 
like D. H. Mosely, who once said: “He represents a generation 
which had as a primary purpose in writing the blasting of tradition 
and the exhibition of its own shallow cleverness.” 

The usual tags applied to Cabell were “escapist” and ‘“‘romanti- 
cist.” Actually he was neither. Cabell combined his emotional and 
religious desires with a ruthless intellectual realism: the consequent 
interaction produces an irony which enables him to retain intel- 
lectual integrity. In communicating his vision, Cabell takes those 
who can keep up with him to the center of the intangible mystery of 
creation. 

In addition, he escorts us into the unknown through myths that 
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do not explain but reveal. In his Introduction to a Science of 
Mythology,' Dr. Kerenyi points out that the genuine myth-maker, 
by living out his myths, finds his way back in time to primordiality. 
Thus art becomes organic for the creator, as it is with the people. 
For the individual this means that he lives by and for his inner 
self, not for appearances. Here is the key that unlocks the work 
of James Branch Cabell. 

Cabell’s earliest novels, The Eagle’s Shadow (1904), The Cords 
of Vanity (1gog) and The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck (1915), all 
deal with contemporary life: the earliest of the short stories as in 
The Line of Love (1g05), Gallantry (1907), Chivalry (1gog) and 
The Certain Hour (1916), deal mostly with semi-historical events 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. We do not really ap- 
proach Poictesme proper until The Soul of Melicent (1913), Jurgen 
(1919), Figures of Earth (1921)—the foundation of Poictesme—and 
The Silver Stallion (1926). In Something About Eve (1927) Cabell 
most clearly unites his own mythology with earlier ones to ex- 
tend his antecedents still further back to Prometheus in one of 
the finest pieces of fictional synthesis in the whole canon of the 
Biography: 

All arts that were among the human race had come from Prome- 

theus, and all these benefits were now preserved for his so in- 

adequate dear puppets through the nineteen books in which 


Prometheus had set down the secrets of all knowledge and all 
beauty and all contentment. 


Thus, with the aid of true, as opposed to perverted, science, we 
can come to understand something of the organic workings of crea- 
tion as well as of destruction. Again, Kerenyi notes that the genuine 
myth-maker in “founding” his world, in establishing the first 
principles inherent in its nature, must dive deep within himself 
to discern what it is which makes him tick. Cabell, with magnif- 
icently discipined logic and introspection, undertook this ‘“found- 
ing’ twice: first in the analytical essays in Beyond Life (1919), 
which flowered out directly into the synthesis of Jurgen and Figures 
of Earth, and secondly in the further series of essays in Straws and 





*C. G. Jung and C. Kerenyi, Introduction to a Science of Mythology (Lon- 
don, 1951). 
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Prayer Books (1924) which influenced and was expressed in The 
Silver Stallion and Something About Eve. These essays and novels 
constitute the profound core of Cabell’s achievement, although 
The Cream of the Jest (1917 revised 1922) and The High Place 
(1923) are closely akin. In fact, the whole saga of Cabell’s writings, 
which were constantly revised and perfected, represents a re- 
markable evenness of performance and unity of significance. In this 
performance should be included the Author’s Notes to the Stor- 
isende Edition, which display the relaxed and gracious maturity of 
confident power and craftsmanship in such a way as to make many 
of his contemporaries seem puerile in the inadequacy of their 
thought and expression. 

Writing of Beyond Life (1919) in the Author’s Note of 1927 in 
the Storisende Edition Cabell stated: 


Above all does this book attempt to outline the three possible 
attitudes toward human existence which have been adopted or 
illustrated, and at times blended by the many descendants of 
Manuel. I mean the Chivalric attitude, the Gallant attitude, 
and what I can only describe as the poetic attitude. The des- 
cendants of Manuel have... viewed life as a testing; as a toy; 
and as raw material. They have variously sought during their 
existence upon earth to become—even by the one true test, of 
their private thoughts while lying awake at night—admirable; 
or to enjoy life; or to create something more durable than life. 


But while the emphasis may vary on each, ultimately all attitudes 
are present together in varying proportions. The poetic underlies 
and permeates the gallant chivalry. These, then, are the three at- 
titudes most predominant in eternal and universal thinking and 
behavior. Each is the outward expression of a spiritual attitude 
embodying a philosophical concept which, in turn, embodies or 
rationalizes emotions or desires, from the religious to the carnal. 
Acknowledging more objectively than most realists the hard fact 
that man wants to be better than he is, that he acts, or pretends to 
act, in accordance with this desire in proportion to his worth or his 
efficiency and adequacy as an animal, Cabell derives his philosophy 
of life. This appears as the culmination of Beyond Life: 


To what does the whole business tend? Why how in heaven’s 
name should I know? We can but be content to note that all 
goes forward, toward something. ...I prefer to take it that we 
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are components of an unfinished world ...if merely because 
man as he now exists can hardly be the finished product of any 
Creator whom one could very heartily revere. ... And it is this 
will that stirs in us to have the creatures of earth and the affairs 
of earth, not as they are, but “as they ought to be,” which we 
call romance. But when we note how visibly it sways all life we 
perceive that we are talking about God. 


If we distinguish between religion and theology, this attitude 
seems Christian enough: and it owes much to experience, observa- 
tion and intellect. Yet it pulls emotionally towards faith. So while 
the above conception is fundamental and expresses itself in Cabell’s 
works chiefly through the chivalric attitude—particularly through 
neo-platonic behavior towards women, such as opening doors for 
them or placing chairs—there is always the uncertainty and weak- 
ness of the flesh as time corrupts. Hence the necessity for the gallant 
attitude. 

Men must act. Action must produce either construction or de- 
struction. Combining the gallant with the chivalric on the basis 
of the above conception, construction is obviously preferable. Thus 
we have the poetic attitude as the poet is the maker. It doesn’t really 
matter what mediums he uses. In Cabell’s case the medium is usu- 
ally that of words rather than, for example, roads or ships or cook- 
ing utensils or sky-scrapers. The poetic is a world-wide principle 
however it may express itself. It is in its productive application that 
the psyche grows. The Biography of Manuel the Redeemer illus- 
trates the application of this primary principle, and the forces 
which oppose it. 

Over the years Cabell gradually evolved the means for com- 
municating, with great pleasure and lasting craftsmanship, his 
ironical combination of religious awareness and his experience of 
time’s alchemy upon it. Poictesme owes much in its features to 
Virginia, although it is situated in the south of France. Poictesme 
was founded by Manuel in the thirteenth century; Jurgen, by asso- 
ciation with Manuel’s daughter, Dorothy la Desirée, becomes a co- 
founder. While Manuel is a man of action and the Achilles of 
Poictesme, Jurgen is more suited to contemplation. He is its Ulys- 
ses. Their descendants, down to twentieth-century Virginia, incline 
to action or contemplation in porportion as they take after Manuel 
or Jurgen. 
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Figures of Earth deals with Manuel and his conquest of a land 
“rich with grain and metal, and watered by pleasant streams.” But 
Manuel, while appearing as successful as any Ford, Rockefeller or 
Carnegie, mistook appearance for reality. While seeming to have 
everything, in fact his psyche or spirit, for lack of the right nourish- 
ment, had withered. He had emptied himself to fill his coffers. Yet, 
as he himself recognized, his achievements were tangible and would 
have lasting effects. This has been a constant theme in modern lit- 
erature; it appeared in Dreiser’s Cowperwood; it is noted in an 
article entitled Tom Sawyer and the Use of Novels by Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr. (American Quarterly, Summer, 1957): 


We see this theme in [Robert Penn] Warren, in Wolfe, and we 
have found it in Mark Twain. Not the repudiation of success 
and practicality, but the achievement of it. Tom has succeeded. 
He has changed his world. He is rich, and famous, and heroic. 
He would not have it differently, and neither would his creator. 
Yet along with it there is the sense of something impractical 
and spiritual lost in the doing. 


Cabell is not escaping from reality: he is treating it in a more 
universal and lasting form, instead of approaching it in any topical 
and parochial manner. As the colloquial or topical loses meaning, 
Cabell’s classical language and content will remain understandable. 

But—and this is where the Romantic takes over from the Real- 
ists—there is much more than this to Manuel’s predicament. In 
using myth, Cabell enlarges his thought to embrace attitudes and 
philosophies from all times and places. The philosophy inherent 
in the Hindu Song of God, the Bhagavad-Gita, becomes inherent 
in Cabell’s profoundest works. The essence of the Hindu philoso- 
phy is that in living by the spirit or inner self we are approaching 
the Creator and fulfilling his will. If we do this completely, after 
death the spirit is absorbed into the spiritual source of creation. If 
we do not, the spirit is placed within another body and condemned 
to undergo the anguish and pain again until sufficiently purified. 
Manuel, who lived by appearances, after having his memories 
erased in the dark waters of Lethe, began again as a swineherd. In 
this way spiritual unity and cohesion is completed. The catharsis 
is the measure of the truthfulness and beauty of the achievement as 
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Cabell pushes on into the outer-space of darkness and the unknown, 
without jettisoning the intellect. 

In The Silver Stallion we see how men ignoring how Manuel 
made his money, insisted on identifying him with the gods, and in 
regarding his deeds as beneficial. And, as Jurgen acknowledges at 
the end of this work, considering the stone monument of the giant 
knight on horseback, the legend of this redeemer was responsible 
for increasing charity and breeding courage. In The Silver Stallion 
Cabell deals with Manuel’s immediate followers. They represent 
all the major attitudes of human living, from the most objective 
scholar to the most irresponsible playboy; from the genuinely re- 
ligious to the downright carnal. All are inevitably involved in 
the perpetuation of the legend of Manuel the Redeemer, whether 
they desire it or not. 

The Silver Stallion reflects the second group of introspective 
essays. In dredging himself at the age of forty-four, Cabell brought 
up filth and poison, disenchantment and decay. He deals with all 
the reasons against belief in harmony and control. Out of these 
arguments, he finally emerges stronger in his essential faith by il- 
lustrating the disenchantment as being the decay which corrupts 
strength or idealism in its workings; as the weakness of the flesh 
corrupting the strength of the spirit as age betrays youth. In other 
words, in the light of his greater experience, Cabell takes stock 
again of his profound religious bent as moulded by his questioning 
intellect and sense of paradox. 

The dualities inherent in Straws and Prayer Books reveal the 
emotional strains of Timon of Athens, or of Troilus at last recog- 
nizing Cressida. These emotions were further purged in The Silver 
Stallion, where we are sucked to the bottom of a whirlpool of 
spiritual chaos and putrifaction before sanity and the sunlight are 
regained. Again, Cabell’s conception of the gradations of creator 
appears in chapters dealing with Donander. We perceive that there 
are numberless hierarchies of the creative forces ranked on in- 
creasing concentric circles of the gods, each rank creating and 
partially controlling what is within it, but knowing little about 
those on the larger circles. At the center of the web is man, most 
insignificant puppet of all. Even he attempts to create, to make 
fresh worlds, to construct his own puppets on their own controlled 
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stages. These various philosophical hypotheses cannot be verified 
in this world, at least for some time; but their validity may be at- 
tested to by the degree of comprehension they produce in the hands 
of this master weaver. By the use of his mythological symbols the re- 
mote becomes immediate. The feelings are displayed logically and 
through metamorphosed recollected experience to make for har- 
mony and symmetry. 

Jurgen is a comedy of justice. The theme is as modern as it 
is eternal. Socrates searched for justice, just as did Hamlet, or 
Cabell’s pawnbroker. Theodore Roosevelt referred to his wealthy 
contemporaries as “glorified pawnbrokers.” Jurgen is as apt a sym- 
bol for the present as for the past and the considerable future. He 
travels to many lands and acquires knowledge pleasantly enough 
at the hands of many enlightening women. In this novel Cabell 
balances enigmas against imponderables. The only certainty is con- 
sequent laughter, as his sense of irony picks the many bubbles of 
man’s attempts at self-sufficiency from theological certainty to mass 
hedonism. Yet the pattern emerges clearly. The idealist, battered 
but not bowed, keeps his flags flying at half-mast. Jurgen returns to 
his wife and is quite pleased to do so. He ranges his intellectual 
searchlight now here, now there, into the spiritually unknown; 
everywhere he finds duality of meaning, perversity of paradox. 

Cabell sees life as a pursuit of beauty, which in turn embodies 
order, harmony, and unity. Man must have the courage to face 
facts. In the end, age will win and man must fall. This does not 
release man from his obligation. Cabell claimed that his goal was 
to write perfectly of beautiful happenings. In doing this, he threw 
light upon the universe, and formulated a creed. 

His faith or creed consists in a hope in evolutionary progress 
at the command of an Artist-God. His search was impelled by his 
feelings and his poetic imagination. He does not see any chance 
of temporal victory. ““Ettarre stays inaccessible always and her love- 
liness is his to look on only in his dreams,” Cabell writes in the 
Sigil of Scoteia. “All men she must evade at the last, and many are 
the ways of her elusion.” He makes even this disappointing fact into 
a thing of beauty. It is also a fact that a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever. 
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Standing Beneath 


Standing beneath an ancient spruce 
I found my love, 
I found my love. 
O, she was soft and fair. 
Upon her hand she wore a glove, 
And in her glove she held a noose. 
I asked what she did there— 
But to my query she replied, 
“Old Agamemnon went and died.” 


My love was slight as summer air: 
She was so young, 
She was so young, 
Her brow was April snow. 
Within my dreams the songs she’d sung 
Had burst to blooms I could not share: 


I cried, “Could you but know... .” 


But at this utterance she sighed, 
“Poor Agamemnon. How he died!” 


“Forget that fool, my love,” I scoffed, 
“Soon we shall wed, 
Soon we shall wed!” 
She turned to look at me. 
She slid the noose over my head, 
Then cued her paramour aloft. 
And as my heels swung free 
I heard my own true love confide, 
“That’s not how Agamemnon died!” 
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Victor Chapin 


THE ENIGMA 


Traveling with a theatrical company that had only nine actors, 
a stage manager, and a wardrobe woman, it would have been im- 
possible for me—even if it had been desirable—to remain aloof 
from anyone. But one of our members did not find it so, and I 
became increasingly curious to know not only why but how he 
kept himself apart. 

Norris O’Connor was always affable and amusing in the train 
on the hops between towns, in the theatre during the play, and in 
hotel lobbies and restaurants when we happened to run into him. 
Yet, whenever we asked him to join us for a drink or a party, he 
always said, with what seemed like genuine regret, that he had 
something else to do. For a while we assumed that since he had 
toured many times before, he had friends in every town; but after 
we had been out about two months, all of us in the Naomi Rostova 
company realized that he was the only member of the company 
who could not be fitted into a pattern of relationships. Then he 
became a mystery which, though we accepted it, was a subject for 
much speculation. We talked about O’Connor a good deal, more, 
I thought, than we would have done if he had not been so elusive, 
for he seemed rather colorless. Neat and compact, he was a man 
in his early forties who, unlike many actors, would be inconspic- 
uous in a crowd. On the stage, he played the sort of man he was, 
which was an enviable accomplishment, for type casting had be- 
come the law of the Theatre and not every one who was fortunate 
enough to be a type could play it. Because O’Connor was one 
who could, he worked almost continuously and commanded a good 
salary. In our play he was a doctor, the kind you believe in be- 
cause he is quiet, sure, and efficient. Perhaps it was because he 
projected these qualities so convincingly that we believed in 
O'Connor and did not resent his anti-social attitude more than 
we did. 

Madame Rostova, the star, felt personally responsible for all 
of us and hovered over our activities like a benevolent empress. 
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Nothing happened to anyone in the company—no argument, love 
affair, or grief—that she did not know about, by direct information 
or else by intuition. Since O’Connor did not exempt her:any more 
than any of us from his general exclusion of all of us, Madame 
worried about him; but she did not reproach him for his exclusive- 
ness until one evening when we were gathered in her hotel suite in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for an after-the-performance party. 

We had all been summoned by Madame to help her drink up 
a case of champagne some admirer had sent her. A gift from some- 
one who has loved you for years, the card said. It was unsigned. 

“T thank him for the love, but not for the years,” Madame an- 
nounced, raising her glass. “... Also for the champagne.” 

We were, thanks to Madame, a happy troupe, despite a few 
upheavals and a certain variability in the emotional relationships. 
Madame protected us from Orlando Burke, her director and lead- 
ing man, who was difficult—-even, we thought, insane perhaps— 
and, for that matter, protected us from ourselves, for she would 
not tolerate strife and could not endure unfriendliness. When- 
ever there was disagreement, she insisted it be straightened out, 
and in cases of gratuitous bad temper, she ignored it, insisting we do 
the same, until the dissenter or malcontent was ready to be con- 
genial again. She kept us united, not because of anything she did 
to force union upon us, but with the love that she inspired in 
each of us. 

Since it was a command appearance, Norris O’Connor had 
come to the champagne party. But half an hour after he arrived, 
he got up to take his leave. 

“No, O’Connor darling,” Madame said. “I will not permit you 
to go. I refuse you the right to leave my presence.” She reached 
down in her lap to pat her Pekinese. “Tarquin also refuses you 
teens 

Tarquin growled. It was no longer his growl of old, but a high, 
offended yipe, for a few days before Madame had faced the now 
unavoidable fact that if Tarquin was to continue as her lap dog, 
he would have to become a castrato. Weeping miserably, she had 
left him with a vet in Cleveland and had hardly stopped weeping 
until he had come back to us. Because of his convalescent state, or, 
perhaps, in an attempt to make it up to him, she had arranged 
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for him to be driven from Cleveland to Columbus by a uniformed 
chauffeur in a hired Cadillac. 

Norris O’Connor stood at the door. He was smiling. He was 
not embarrassed, and he did not, as Madame commanded, resume 
his place in the semi-circle round her bed. Because Madame always 
received lying down, chairs for visitors were placed at the sides 
and foot of her bed. She carefully saved her strength for her two 
great loves, acting and bridge. 

“Well, O’Connor,” Madame asked, “do you still insist to go 
when I insist you to stay?” 

“I must, Madame, I must,” O’Connor said. “I really must.” 

He had made no excuse and offered no apology. Madame raised 
herself from her pillows and held out a hand to him. “Come, 
O’Connor,” she said. “Be kind to us. We are all so hurt that you 
do not care for us.” 

“But I adore you all.” 

“Then why must you be this enigma? You are like someone 
in Chekhov. Only with you the part is not so well written and 
we do not understand.” 

“Chekhov, Madame?” O’Connor was smiling. His was the 
blandest, most noncommittal smile I had ever seen. . . . “You flatter 
os 
“If you are not Chekhov, my dear,” Madame asked, “then what 
are you?” Her tone was perfectly serious. Obviously, O’Connor in- 
trigued her as much as he did the rest of us. 

“Well,” said O’Connor, “my best friend is Joxer Daily.” 

“Joxer?” said Madame. “What is this Joxer?” 

“Juno And The Paycock,” Orlando Burke, the director said im- 
patiently. “You should know that, Naomi.” 

“Certainly, of course. I know it. “The world is in a state of 
horrible chassis. .. .”” 

“That’s it, Madame,’”’ O’Connor said. 

“Does that mean then, O’Connor darling, that you are in a 
state of horrible chassis?” 

“Oh dear, I hope not.” 

“So do I.” Madame seldom concentrated on anyone as in- 
tensely as she was concentrating now on O’Connor. Her wonder- 
ful black eyes were full upon him, and I wondered how anyone 
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could remain unmoved under the force of such a look. But O’Con- 
nor did, apparently. He was still smiling blandly, still politely 
remote. 

“So, O’Connor,” Madame said finally. “You are waiting to go. 
Run along.” 

“You have granted me your permission?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have granted it, O’Connor.” 

“And Tarquin?” 

Madame looked down into her lap. “Tarquin,” she asked, “what 
do you say to O’Connor?” 

With a strangled yelp, Tarquin jumped down from Madame’s 
lap and ran to O’Connor. He sniffed at him suspiciously and then 
began to bark, feebly and tentatively at first, but, after a few 
moments, more and more furiously, as if there was in the neutrality 
of his own bark a challenge he was determined to meet. 

Though he did not move a step, O’Connor seemed to pull 
away from Tarquin. His smile diminished but did not fade, yet 
as the now hysterical dog leaped all around him, he looked down 
at it with a wry curl of his lips and a suggestive lift of his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Have you a message for me?” he asked. 

He left on the tide of our laughter. It was probably the most 
successful exit he had ever made. When he was gone, Madame 
shrugged and with an eloquently Slavic sigh leaned back against 
her pillows. 

“ T will discover that man if it kills me,” she said. “...Or may- 
be,” she added, “‘... if it kills him... .” 

“O'Connor is a bore,” Orlando said petulantly. He was, we 
knew, irritated by all this attention given to someone else and by 
the situation in which Madame had put him by arranging his 
marriage to Eloise Bluestone, her friend of many years, who traveled 
with the company despite the fact she had been replaced in the 
play after the first performance. 

None of us knew, or, I thought, wanted to know the nature of 
Madame’s relations with Orlando now that he was no longer her 
lover. No one could have told from Madame’s manner toward 
him what she thought of him now. She remained affectionate and 
deferential when addressing him, though occasionally a gentle 
irony sounded in her voice that amused us as much as it annoyed 
him. 
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“You must not be unkind to O’Connor,” she said sweetly, 
smiling at Orlando. “Perhaps he is unhappy.” 

“I don’t like the look on his face,” Orlando said. 

“I do. It’s a funny, mysterious look. It is what you call the ‘I 
know a secret’ look. O’Connor has a secret. I want to know what 
it fa.653" 

“I don’t,” said Orlando. 

“Then when we know it, we won’t tell it to you.” 

“You'll never know it.” 

“Maybe not. Maybe it is a secret we should not be permitted 
to know. But just the same, I want to know it. I want to see 
O’Connor with his pants down.” 

“What?” Orlando, horrified, got up from his chair. The rest 
of us laughed convusively. 

“Is that wrong?” Madame asked. “Did I say something dread- 
ful? Is that not what one says...to catch a man with his pants 
down? That is, when he is what he is and not what he wants to 
to be?” She looked at me questioningly. 

“That's right, Madame,” I said. “You mean you would like to 
catch him off guard.” 

“Yes, thank you, exactly. I want O’Connor off his guard.” 

If Madame could have known how her wish was to be granted, 
she would never have made it. But she did not know, as spontane- 
ous people never do, that men can be complex and that the more 
we know of their complexity, the more compounded it becomes. 


A week later we were in Detroit. There had been a flu epidemic 
in the middle west and our company manager was one of its vic- 
tims, so that the business of the tour was being conducted by Or- 
lando Burke. One night, after the performance, we were playing 
bridge in Madame’s hotel suite. Orlando had caught a chill and 
had the sniffles. Terrified that it would develop into flu, he was 
wrapped in a blanket and had his head covered by a wool stock- 
ing cap that made him look so absurdly like a pompous goblin 
that I, forced to face him across the bridge table, found it difficult 
not to laugh at him. 

“You should be in bed, darling,” Madame said when Orlando 
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sneezed during the first hand. “You are mad to sit here with that 
cold. You will be killed in the draught.” 

“I’m well wrapped up,” he answered defensively. “And I’m 
taking pills.” 

Eloise, his wife, reached over to pull the blanket round him 
more closely. “He'll be all right,” she said flatly. “If it was flu, 
we'd know it by now.” 

“Just the same,” Madame insisted, “he is committing suicide.” 
But she was too fond of bridge to insist further, and when Orlando 
did not accept her offer to call off the game, she went on playing 
contentedly, as if she were now exonerated from all blame, no 
matter what the consequences. 

Orlando and I had just bid a small slam when we were inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the phone. 

“Answer it, darling,” Madame said to me. “You are the dumb- 
bell.” 

“Dummy,” Orlando corrected. 

“Is there a difference?” Madame asked. 

I got up to go to the phone. “I’m not here,” Madame called 
after me. “Say I will call back when the slam is over.” 

The phone was on Madame’s bedside table. I picked it up. 
“Hello.” 

“I got a message,” a rough voice said. 

“Who is it for?” I asked. 

Ignoring my question, the voice went on: “If you want to see 
Morris O’Connor, he’s coming up in night court.” 

“What?” I stammered. “You mean Norris O’Connor? Where?” 

“You heard me—night court. If you want you should see him, 
come down.” 

“But where is it?” I cried. 

“Downtown.” 

“But what's it about? Why is he there? What’s the charge?” 

There was no answer. The voice was no longer there. The man 
who had spoken, whoever he was, had hung up. 

Turning round, I saw the three players were absorbed in the 
game. None of them had been listening. I stood where I was and 
asked myself what to do. I was unaccountably frightened. 
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“Who was it?” Madame asked mechanically when I returned to 
the table. 

“Norris O'Connor,” I said. 

“O’Connor!” Madame exclaimed, lowering her cards. “He 
wanted me?” 

“No. I think he was calling Orlando. But he didn’t wait. He 
hung up quite abruptly.” 

“What did he want?” Orlando asked. 

“TI think he’s ill,” I said evasively. 

“My God,” Orlando cried. “The flu!” 

“T think he wanted you to come... .” 

“Where is he?” Madame asked. 

“In his hotel... .” 

“Tt isn’t this hotel?” 

“No, he’s at the Barlum.” 

“But that’s miles,” Orlando said. “I can’t go there. I’m sick. 
Besides, we're playing a slam.” 

“Tl go,” I said. 

“But the game. ...” 

“Of course, darling,” Madame said, “You go...and when you 
get there, if you want I should come, call me... .” 

“Why couldn’t he call someone else . .. someone who’s not play- 
ing bridge?” 

“Because, Orlando, he called us.” Madame waved me away 
with her hand. “Hurry, darling, and be careful... don’t go too 
close. Tie your face in a hankie. We don’t want you should catch 
It.... 

When I got to the door of Madame’s suite and reached out to 
open it, I felt a sudden weakness in my knees. I did not want to 
go to night court. I wanted to yield the responsibility to someone 
else, but instinct told me I could not without exposing O’Connor 
to a fate worse than the one that seemed to be his already. I knew 
that Orlando would not be sympathetic, no matter what the charge 
against O’Connor was and how innocent of it he might be, and even 
if he would be sympathetic, he was too sick to go out into the 
freezing night. Quickly I ran through the names of the other men 
in the company, but it did not seem that any of them were so 
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qualified by experience or authority that I could with justice 
ask them to go in my place. 

“Down three!”” Madame’s gleeful cry reached me as I opened 
the door, and the knowledge that Orlando and I had not made 
our slam made me superstitiously apprehensive as I went down the 
hall to the elevators. 

Night court. The words invoked images. Derelicts and thieves. 
Bored policemen looking for excitement. Beatings in remote back 
rooms. Guilt. Guilt no longer vague, but tangible and oppressive, 
thick like fog, closing in with the night. 

Standing in the elevator, crowded in with strangers, I felt 
guilty. No good to ask myself why or what for. I was guilty as 
everyone was guilty, confused by the threat of law as I always was 
if a policeman unaccountably eyed me in the street. 

A taxi was standing at the entrance to the hotel. As I went 
through the revolving door, I hailed it. 

“Do you know where night court is?” I asked the driver as I got 
in. 

“Sure.” 

We drove for a while in silence, but I knew the driver was 
watching me in the rear-view mirror. Finally, when we stopped for 
a light, he looked back at me. ““What’s the charge?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said coldly. 

“Relative?” 

“No.” 

“Friend?” 

“Hardly that.” 

“Then why bother?” 

“‘There’s no one else.” 

“Hell, you’re just a kid... .” 

“Somebody has to go....” 

“Why? Let ’em stew in their own juice.” 

“No.” Because I was not indifferent to that argument, I said 
“no” again more loudly. 

“What’s it to you?” 

Yes, I asked myself, what’s it to me? Nothing. Norris O’Connor 
was not a friend. He had very carefully seen to that. There was no 
reason why I should go with my heart in my throat, which was where 
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it was now, into the depths of the guilty night to seek his burden 
and take it on my shoulders. And even if I did go, what for? What 
could I do? What could I pay in fines or bribes? What did I know 
of law or lawyers, in Detroit or anywhere else? 

The light changed. The driver turned away. “Better him than 
me,” he said. 

Yes, better him than me, and it was, I told myself sternly, 
him and not me that would be led into court. I was not guilty. I 
was free, free to turn back, as I had every reason to do, free to 
go to night court, as I had no reason to do. But even as I leaned 
forward to tell the driver to turn back, I told myself that decency 
compelled me to go on, whether O’Connor was a friend or not. 
I had the same duty that I would have if I had been summoned for 
jury duty. Justice did not function perfectly and impersonally 
like a machine; it was a human creation and had to be recreated 
humanly by humans every time a man was brought before the law. 

The building was dim and empty. The corridors were long 
and still. Listening to the echo of my own footsteps, I walked 
alone a long way until I came to the night court. 

It was not the sinister room I had expected, but a worn, warm 
room that had in all its years absorbed some of the humanity that 
had been on display in it. 

The judge was bored and sleepy. The clerk yawned over his 
books, the stenographer looked straight ahead of him, as if he 
were divorced from his swift moving fingers by a secret life that 
could not be imagined. 

Behind the rail, in the spectators’ seats, a few people were hud- 
dled together, united in concern, and behind them, in the back 
row, a man sat unconcerned with his feet up before him on the 
empty seats ahead. 

A radiator steamed and rattled on the wall above my head. The 
room was so hot that after I had been in it a while I seemed to 
be steaming, too. I felt dizzy and apathetic, as if nothing that 
might happen there could possibly be important. My fears in the 
taxi seemed now meaningless. The reality of night court had 
drained my imagination. 

I had to wait through several cases before O’Connor was 
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brought in: Possession of narcotics. Panhandling. Vagrancy. Dis- 
turbing the peace. 

When at last O’Connor appeared, I realized that I had carefully 
avoided all conjecture about the charge against him. Now as I saw 
him walk in behind a police officer, I asked myself what it could 
be. There was another man with them, a burly Irish-looking man 
who was holding his hat in his hand. 

This, I thought, must be the man bringing the charge. As- 
sault? Fraud? Reckless driving? (O’Connor had no car.) Dope? 
Gambling? Drunkenness? (O’Connor was obviously sober.) 

O'Connor was directly in front of me, under the magistrate’s 
desk. He looked exactly as if he were standing in the wings wait- 
ing to go on. He was meeting the world with his actor’s bland, 
impersonal smile. 

He could smile. Shocked, I leaned forward to see him closer. 
Had he seen me in the room? Or was this smile of his a perman- 
ent protection, or, if not, a permanent challenge to his fellow men 
to confound them if they could? 

They were questioning him. 

“Name?” 

“Morris O’Connor.” 

“Spell it.” 

“M-0-r-r-i-s.” 

M, he had said M. Or had I only imagined it? 

“Occupation?” 

“Salesman.” 

Guilty, I thought. Guilty as hell. 

The charge. 

It did not seem possible. I was watching O’Connor. His smile 
weakened as it had when Tarquin had barked at him, but again 
it did not fade. He was listening to the charge with an air that 
suggested polite interest but no real concern. 

The other man was a plainclothesman. He was charging O’Con- 
nor with indecent conduct toward him. A meeting in the street, 
a friendly drink. Another drink in O’Connor’s hotel room. Then 
the unnatural assault, described in obscene detail. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 
“Guilty.” 
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They were taking O’Connor away. I looked round wildly. I 
got up from my seat as if to follow. Then I sat down again. 

The man in the back of the room came forward to sit beside me. 
“That's okay,” he said. “They'll bring him back in a few minutes 
for sentencing.” 

“Sentencing?” 

Hanged by the neck until you are dead. Ten years at hard 
labor. Sing Sing. Leavenworth. Dannemora.... 

“He'll get off with a fine—if it’s a first offense.” 

I looked around at the man beside me. “I don’t know him,” I 
said. 

“No? I thought you did.” 

“No.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Waiting for another case.” 

“Oh,” He shifted in his seat and then said, as if to himself: 
“Morris O’Connor. Salesman.” 

I said nothing. 

“Have you seen the show at the Cass?” 

“No,” I answered, looking away quickly, for I was in the show 
at the Cass. 

“T have. It’s great.” 

“T’ll have to see it.” 

“Good acting. The whole cast. Every last one of them.” He got 
up and went back to his old place behind me. I sank down in my 
seat with relief. 

O'Connor came back with the other unsentenced cases. The 
judge looked at them all blankly, as if he could not remember any 
of them. Then he consulted his notes and read out the sentences. 

Twenty-five dollars fine for Morris O’Connor. 

He didn’t have twenty-five dollars. Slowly, with the greatest 
reluctance, I came forward with the difference. When I reached the 
clerk and handed him the money, I felt a sensation at the back of 
my head that could have been what you would feel when an Indian 
started to scalp you. I turned quickly and looked back. The man 
in the rear was gone. 

O’Connor said nothing until we were out of night court and in 
the street. 
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“God, it’s cold,” he said. “It was so hot in there.” 

I hailed a taxi. 

“Is this your treat?” he asked as we got in. 

“Yes,” I said, unable to say anything else. 

“The consolation prize?” 

“You were lucky,” I said after a while. 

“It was a frame... that son of a bitch... he gave me the come- 
on... It’s a goddam racket.” 

“But you pleaded guilty.” 

“Sure. What the hell else could I do? It was me against a de- 
tective. You wouldn’t believe what really happened. How can you 
fight City Hall?” 

“You should have had a lawyer... .” 

“That costs more than twenty-five bucks.” 

We rode on in silence. O'Connor was smoking. Occasionally he 
looked at me sideways. 

“Who knows?” he asked finally. “Everybody, I suppose. .. .” 

“Nobody,” I said. “Except me.” 

“How the hell did you get in on it? I told them to call the 
company manager.” 

“He’s in the hospital.” 

“Jesus, I forgot... .” 

“The hotel put the call through to Burke. I was playing bridge 
with them. I took the call.” 

“So you came down?” 

“Yes... I said you were sick.” 

“So I’m in the clear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank God I had the sense to tell a few white lies.” 

“There was a reporter there,” I said. 

“Jesus... what did you tell him?” 

“Nothing ... but he recognized me. He’s seen the play.” 

“Jesus Christ!” 

“I tried my best to put him off, but I can’t promise you I did. 
I think he saw me go down to give you the money.” 

“Holy Mary, I’m screwed. ...” 

There was nothing to say. I had nothing to offer as reassurance, 
and even if he had wanted it, which he did not appear to do, I had 
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no practiced words of sympathy ready to offer for his kind of 
trouble. 

When we got to his hotel, I asked: “Do you want me to leave 
you here, or would you like a drink or something?” 

“If I drank, I’d get soused—but I don’t. Thanks.” 

“Madame was worried. She may have called. You’d better think 
what to say to her if she calls again.” 

“Tll tell her that I was down the hall being sick in the 
john. ...” 

Just as I was about to tell the driver to go on, O’Connor 
put his head back inside the cab. “Do you know which paper it 
was?” he asked. 

“No... I’m not even sure he was a reporter... .” 

“That’s what he was, all right. Men don’t visit night court 
just for laughs... How the hell do you buy off a paper?” 

“I don’t know... Maybe you should tell Madame.” 

“Madame?” He seemed to consider the idea for a moment, 
then he shook his head. ... ‘Even Madame has her limits... any- 
way, it’s too late... Thank God it’s only Detroit....” He slam- 
med the door of the cab and walked away. When we drove off, he 
didn’t look back. 

I couldn't sleep. Lying in bed, staring into darkness, I thought 
about O’Connor, trying to pity him, wondering how to reconcile 
what I had learned of him with what I had already known. Had 
he, I wondered, remained aloof from us out of shame for his dif- 
ference or merely from indifference to anyone and everyone who 
did not contribute to it. Though I told myself to pity him, I 
could not, no more than I could despise him. Even my curiosity, 
which was all I had ever felt for him, was gone, for I had learned 
that in every enigma there is another and still another in that one, 
and I lacked the concepts that were needed in order to meet the 
facts. 

Just before dawn I went down to the lobby to get the morning 
papers. Not knowing which paper to look in, I bought them all. 
The story was on page three in the most important one, sickeningly 
close to the entertainment page, which carried an interview with 
Madame and several pictures of her. 

Actor in Cass Play Held In Morals Charge. 
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O'Connor was asleep when I called. Hearing his thick, un- 
focused voice, I wondered how he could have slept. 
“T’ve seen the papers,” I said bluntly. 


“Well...” 

“It’s there.” 

“Oh, sweet Jesus... .” 

“I’m sorry,” I said feebly...“I should have known he was a 


reporter. I should have used my head.” 

“Why the hell did they send you down anyway, a kid like you? 
What the hell could you do?” 

“Nobody sent me.” 

“Then you should have got hold of somebody else. . . .” 

“Who? ... Burke?” 

He groaned. ... “Oh God... Burke... .” 

“What do you want me to tell them?” I asked. Though I was 
painfully aware of his misery, I was not unconscious of his in- 
gratitude. “Shall I tell them it was all a mistake?” 

“Sure, it was a mistake all right. One hell of a mistake.” He 
made a noise that sounded in the phone like bitter laughter. “. . . It’s 
a long line of mistakes. . . .” 

“What shall I say?” 

“Nothing, kid. Everybody believes what they read in the 
papers.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“What can I do?” 

My voice failed... . “I don’t know.” 

“Forget it, kid. It’s not your funeral.” 

He hung up, and I went at last to bed. A feeling of finality 
swept over me, a conviction that O’Connor’s disgrace was so in- 
evitable and his utter defeat so certain that there was no use my 
thinking about it any more. 

I slept until the phone rang about three hours later. It was 
Madame. 

“Darling,” she said in a small, strange voice, “will you come?” 

In Madame’s suite I found a council already meeting: Madame, 
Orlando, Eloise Bluestone Burke, the stage manager. 

“What did you do to us?” Madame asked sadly when I arrived. 
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“I?” Amazed to find myself accused, I stepped back two paces 
toward the door. 

“No, darling,” Madame said quickly. “We do not mean to criti- 
cize you. But you should have told us... .” 

“What could you have done?” I asked defiantly. 

“Kept it out of the papers,” Orlando said sharply. ““That story 
will ruin us... .” 


“Nonsense, it will fill the house...” Madame looked scornfully 
at Orlando and then turned back to me. “... But it will ruin 
O’Connor.” 


“Yes,” I agreed. “I know that. And it’s my fault in a way.” Then 
I went on to tell them what had happened in night court. 

“You were sweet to protect him,” Madame said when I had 
finished. .. . “But what will he do now?” 

“He'll get the hell out of here,” Orlando said. 

“Maybe he’s gone already,” Eloise said. 

“No,” I said. “I’ve just talked to him.” 

“Will you talk to him again for us?’”” Madame asked. 

“What for?’”’ Orlando demanded. 

“We are all to pretend we do not read the papers. . . .” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just this, Orlando. When O’Connor comes tonight to the 
theatre no one will act strange, no one will try to be nice or try to 
be nasty. Everyone will say to himself, this is O'Connor, our darling 
Enigma, and will give the play... .” 

“You're insane, “Orlando shouted. “I won’t permit a man like 
that to act with me on the stage.” 

“Orlando, my darling, stop and think....”” Madame walked 
up to him and put a hand on his shoulder. “... You have never 
been on a stage in your life without a man like that being with 
you, whether you knew it or not. In the Theatre we act with artists. 
If they are perverts in the street, they are still artists on the 
stage... 

“You are out of your mind, Naomi,” Orlando answered, his 
tone somewhat modified. “If we pretend we do not read the papers 
the audience won’t. They'll be gunning for him... .” 

“If they gun, we can not prevent them. If they hiss, we can 
not stop them. If they make him leave the stage, we can not stop 
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it. But whatever happens to O’Connor tonight we will be there 
to help him. .. .” Madame smiled and looked from one of us to the 
other, slowly, as if to ask our consent. “... And I will tell you now,” 
she added quietly, “if they force him off the stage, I will go with 
him.” 

“For God’s sake, Naomi... let the understudy finish the week 
here, at least. O'Connor can come back in Chicago.” Orlando’s 
voice was now conversational again. 

“Yes,” Madame answered. “That would be best. But only if 
O’Connor wants it that way.” She stopped talking suddenly and 
looked across the room. “No.” she said, turning to me... “You 
will not talk to him... you will talk to the others... you will go to 
every single one in the company and tell them that Madame does 
not want them to see the papers today....” Slowly, thoughtfully, 
she walked toward the phone, much as she would have done if this 
had been a play, with a simple singleness of mind that would hold 
an audience spellbound. 

“Hotel Barlum, please,” she said into the phone.... 

“What are you doing?’’ Orlando asked, shouting again. 

“Shut up, darling... You are not here... .” 

She waved a cautioning hand at him and he said no more. 
“Barlum?” she asked when a voice came on the phone... “Mr. 
O’Connor, please... .” 

It seemed to me that Madame was on a stage now and that I was 
in the audience, way back in the balcony where I could not hear 
very well.... 

“O’Connor, darling, is that you? This is Madame... Are you 
better? We are all so worried. Is it that miserable flu? What, darl- 
ing? ... Better? ... That’s wonderful, darling ... but you must take 
care... I know, angel, but the germs are not reliable... they can 
come back faster than they go away... You must not be foolish, 
O’Connor ... we want that you be sensible...If you can not go 
on, the understudy is ready ... that is, we think he is... unless the 
flu has got him too... What, darling?...Of course he stinks, 
That we know... but he does not stink so much that you should 
die for us... Well, darling, you know best... I merely wished you 
to know it was all right ... yes, of course, I want you badly... But 
you must get yourself first the doctor’s permission. ...” 
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Madame said goodbye and hung up. Turning to face us, she 
nodded. “‘He is going on. He will not take the way out... .” 

“He’s insane,” Orlando cried. “They'll stone him.” 

“Then they will stone him.” Madame climbed into her bed 
and leaned back. “Now we will all shut up,” she said. “We will 
go about our business and shut up... .” 

My mission with the rest of the company was delicate and dif- 
ficult. But once performed, it seemed successful, for no one argued 
with Madame’s decision. O’Connor’s situation was too unpleasant 
for gossips to relish it. It seemed to us all a disaster, like one in the 
mines, too terrible to contemplate, too shocking to discuss. 

That night we sat silently in our dressing rooms, waiting for 
O’Connor. At half hour he had not come, and at fifteen minutes, 
when he had still not appeared, the stage manager told the under- 
study to get ready to go on. But then O’Connor came through the 
stage door. He walked past our dressing rooms, smiled in at each 
of us, just as he always did, and went in his own room. He had 
always used to close his door behind him, but now he did not. His 
door stood open, and when we passed on our way to the stage, 
we saw him sitting before his mirror, greying his hair, lining his 
face. 

Bravado, I thought. Pagliacci. He has to break. Some time before 
the play is over, he will break. 

The curtain went up. As the first act progressed, we found that 
though the house was full, the audience was not responding. They 
are waiting, we whispered fearfully. ... 

O’Connor came on at the end of the first act. Another actress was 
supposed to open the door to him, but when the doorbell rang on 
cue, Madame got up and motioned to her. .. . “It’s the doctor,” she 
said.... “I will let him in....” 

Madame opened the door and walked off stage. O'Connor was 
beyond the door where he was supposed to say a few lines before 
coming on. Madame took his hand and led him back with her to the 
stage. She stood with her hand in his and said in a voice of such 
vibrant conviction that no one could possibly contradict her: 
“Doctor . .. we are so glad to see you... .” 

When O'Connor spoke his first line—in a calm, clear voice—the 
audience stirred. There was a rustling among them and then a 
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rising murmur. Madame raised a hand imperiously, with such sud- 
den strength of will, that they fell silent at once. Then, almost 
miraculously, it seemed, she incorporated her gesture into the play, 
making it seem that she, as the woman in the play, had made it 
because of some sound from the sick-room. 

Madame played the rest of the scene with O’Connor with a 
kind of watchful tension, so in keeping with the drama of the play 
that the audience yielded its will to hers completely, almost as if 
she had been a master hypnotist and they willing subjects in a 
mass demonstration of her power. 

When the scene was ended, Madame took O’Connor to the 
door, said her last line: “Thank you, Doctor...” and then, when 
he was gone, said again: “thank you...,” as if to herself. But 
we knew she said it to thank the audience, though we could not tell 
if they were aware of it. 

At the end of the play, after the curtain calls, Madame beckoned 
to us in the wings and we all came back on stage. 

“Darlings,” she said when we were gathered round her... “the 
unknown lover of my youth has sent me another case of cham- 
pagne....” 

O’Connor was looking at me, not shamefacedly, or curiously, 
or mockingly, but reasonably, and I knew that he would not break, 
that his bravado had been a kind of courage, the work of a tough- 
ness, the secret of which was not to be known. 

Madame smiled round at all of us and then walked over to 
O’Connor. She raised a hand to touch his forehead. 

“How do you feel, O’Connor darling?” she asked. “Do you have 
fever?” 

“No fever, Madame,” O’Connor answered lightly... “only 
chills. .. .” 

“Then you will come to my suite for our little party tonight?” 

O’Connor bowed. His smile was as bland and enigmatic as it 
had ever been. “Delighted, Madame,” he said... “but I will only 
be able to stay a little while... .” 
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J. E. M. Lucie-Smith 


Poet and Landlady 


He, who hates gardens, walks among her flowers, 
Longing to smash them; like a fiery shirt, 
He wears desire for colour, taste, and scent; 
And when a sparrow tears 
At aster, dahlia, he’s not innocent— 
He too’d destroy what has such power to hurt. 


She watches from her window for the birds, 

Runs out with cries to save the flowers he hates; 

Hers is a house where fires are never lit 
Because of dirt, where words 

Remain as lifeless as the polished grates; 

She’d grow plain privet if the tenant quit. 


B 


The Barbarian Invasions 


The Sibyl, too, grew old and wished to die; 
Bound to the rack of flesh, a mutterer 
Of peevish rhymes, while the divinity 


Roared always tidings that her tongue must bear, 
She wished for silence in her bellowing cave, 
A truce to that long sickness of the ear. 


From distant Gaul the generals wrote how grave 
Was the new threat; the common soldiers found 
That they had lost the knack of being brave, 


With every gap in harness made a wound 
By thought. And, waiting to be crossed, 
There lay the frozen Rhine, and all the ground 


Was hard and ringing with the iron frost. 





Barry B. Spacks 


To C.C., on Her Vocation 


We spoke of singer Solomon; 
His sister, she who hath no breasts; 
The choice, to be a door or wall. 
And what we left unsaid I call 
Your answer, embryonic nun, 

If there be one. ' 


Be both? If God may enter in 
A monument there is no door 
Where man’s received and child thrust out. 
The silver turret gleams devout 
Acceptance of that discipline 

Unfeminine. 


But boards of cedar, Anglican, 
Enshrine you if you dwell below; 
Rich, anarchistic, quick with lust, 
Not wed to God but to His dust, 
Of that poor dust be artisan, 

As God was man! 











Barry B. Spacks 


Definition of Youth 


Dividing my window from the sun 

On Saturday mornings a staff of sparrows 
Sat stationed high, the wires on air, 
Interpretable in every tide 

Of my time-drowned sense of Saturday, 
Staying through all its disinterested hours. 


Strict music they meant to my pillowed head 

And the idea of shapes inexorable 

As the permanent mass of a rearing wave; 

My illusion was safe, since that dark length of truth, 
The telephone pole, by a shift of my view 

Would be almost destroyed, would be falling slow 
Through the bulk of the Saturday afternoon. 


The sparrows, below them the time-drenched world, 
Wedged by the sky and my peaceful room; 

I was up before I could see them stir, 

I was out and away before they could fly; 

And so they remained, they were riding my mind 
And my mind sat still as sparrows on air 

Between the sun and me. 





Barry B. Spacks 


The Philosopher and His Wife 


“Confusion is the seed of grace.” 
I say this from a tidy face. 
I speak it to her formal ear. 
The uncut grass in the rain I hear. 


I hear the wind move motiveless 
With rain’s reflection on the wall. 
The weather roams around this wind. 
I speak, and so the flowers fall, 


The dust blooms up, the rain is gone, 
My shadow bunches thick, blows out. 
We pace the comfort of the lawn, 

My words, my mind, about, about. 


“The nine disguising heavens hide 
The dancing form of God, my bride; 
Your movements, gravely clear and strict, 
But veil the torments you inflict.” 


The weather’s wind in sudden surge 
Blows off my speech to dust the ground: 
I pray a rain to whip, to scourge, 

To spot her tasteful silken gown. 


“There’s more to love than meets the eye,” 
She says. Above her head the sky 
Arranges clouds to suit her dress, 

And who will fathom my distress? 











William Fleming 


KEEPING THE HOME 
FIRES BURNING 


Australian Poetry: Judith Wright 


Post Sriptum 


As the writer ran into some local bother with the following notes—termed 
“wilful,” “gratuitous,” “a propos of nothing’—possibly it is advisable to super- 
scribe a few observations. 

1. Australian critics have recently seen fit to regard Australian poetry as 
having come of age. A Chair of Australian literature has been established at a 
major university. This flurry may possibly begin to entice overseas readers to 
take time off serious studies to devote some detailed attention to the Aus- 
tralian output. The following notes—an examination of a recent work by 
one of our more touted authors—may be regarded as a sample of what could 
be expected, at least in following official directions. The relation of the sample 
to the whole is another matter of course, but there are good grounds for the 
obvious assumption that academic Australian criticism has failed in respon- 
sibility elsewhere as here. 

2. The writer makes no apology for being serious about a serious subject— 
some forty-five years after the epoch-making drainage works of Ezra Pound. 

3. The writer deeply regrets that it appears necessary, from local experience, 


to add the assurance that the following notes are quite objective, without 
rancor. 


Some verse is made to be sung, some intoned. some declaimed, 


some spoken—and some mumbled. Judith Wright’s belongs to the 
last category. Compare this 


Fra bank to bank, fra wood to wood I rin, 
Ourhailit with my feeble fantasie 

Lik til a leaf that fallis from a tree 

Or til a reed ourblowin with the wind 


Mark Alexander Boyd (1563-1601),Sonet 
with this 


Sanctuary, the sign said. Sanctuary— 
trees, not houses; flat skins pinned to the road 
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of possum and native cat; and here the old tree stood 
for how many thousand years? that old gnome—tree 
some axe-new boy cut down. Sanctuary, it sad: 

but only the road has meaning here. It leads 

into the world’s cities like a long fuse laid. 


Judith Wright, Sanctuary 


It is necessary to be thus unhandsome at the outset because it 
has become universal practice for Australian critics to write of 
Judith Wright’s verse no more responsibly than does the writer of 
the dust-jacket blurb of her latest book (The Two Fires, Angus & 
Robertson, 1955): “It is safe to predict that many of them [refer- 
ring to the verses of an earlier book], by their inspired fusion 
of passion, intellect, and artistry, will live in the literature of 
the English-speaking world.” Similarly, Kenneth Slessor’s ‘Five 
Bells” has in this continent been described on at least one occasion 
as superior to T. S. Eliot’s ““The Waste Land.” 

“In view of which things” it seems advisable in the present ex- 
amination not to beat about the bush. 

The poetry of The Two Fires is poetry made of certain classi- 
fiable ingredients: of epithets— 


Nothing is so bare as truth— 
that lean geometry of thought 


“The Man Beneath the Tree” 
of apostrophes— 


Oh, Passionate gazer, oh enraptured hearer, 
oh eager climber, perhaps you climb too lIate. 
“Dialogue” 
and, especially, of appositions— 


... making the vague hard— 
catching the wraith—speaking with a pure voice, 
and that the gull’s sole note like a steel nail 
that driven through cloud, sky, and irrelevant seas, 
joins all, gives all a meaning, makes all whole. 


“For Precision” 


... Stone— 
stone our mother locks in, tongueless, without feeling, 
our far blind brothers, future, and past who had no luck 
and never was born. 
“Landscapes” 
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—all of which are rhetorical devices for simulating fervor; which 
is a different thing from poetry. 

Quite probably it is this quality of fervor which accounts for 
the high prestige in Australia of Judith Wright’s work. As Yeats 
remarked, “They don’t like poetry; they like something else, but 
they like to think they like poetry.” 

Other detracting characteristics of Judith Wright’s work, of 
which critics to date have been equally oblivious, would be ab- 
stractionism (notice how characters like Old Gustav, Mr. Ferritt, 
the Prospector, are generalized before being realized), a didacticism 
that generally blows up in bathos— 


Yet it is time that holds, 

somewhere although not now, 

the peal of trumpets for us; time that bears, 
made fertile even by those tears, 

even by this darkness, even by this loss, 
incredible redemptions—hours that grow, 

as trees grow fruit, in a blind holiness, 

the truths unknown, the loves unloved by us. 


“The Harp and the King” 
and a high frequency of appearance of the off-key adjective (gon- 
falon of the contemporary band-wagon)— 

The solitary mountain is as tall as grief 
“Mount Mary” 
This is what I can neither bear nor heal 
for you—that the fierce various street, 
the country tower of tree and bell of bird, 


are blown aside a little by the venomous wind 
that twitches at the curtain over hell... 


“Two Generations” 
On the other hand, to be fair, what Judith Wright seems to 
have her eye on, through these “incidentals,” is a registering of sud- 
den “‘illuminations” (whatever that may mean); as thus: 
Hunger and force his beauty made 
and turned a bird to a knife-blade. 
“Black-shouldered Kite” 


Root, limb, and leaf unfold 
out of the seed, and these rejoice 
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till the tree dreams it has a voice 
to join four truths in one great world of gold. 
“The Wattle-tree” 


I suppose it may be possible to compose in this fashion useful 
poetry even though the verse be inferior (e.g. Keats?), but it is an 
unsatisfying and unlikely accomplishment. Prosody, after all, is 
what essentially distinguishes verse from prose; and the prosody 
of The Two Fires, as manifested in recurrent vocal awkwardnesses 
such as “like a long fuse laid,” ‘makes all whole,” “which, known 
one instant, must subsist always.” “No Mother’s Day present plan- 
ned,” is unlovely. 

Having isolated a few, but quite damaging, points in the matter 
of “form,” it remains to consider the more tricky matter of ‘‘con- 
tent.” 

It is first necessary, however, to clarify this distinction—im- 
portant, in general use, but little understood—of “form” and 
“content.” “Content,” to start with the essential matter first, is 
that part (qualitative part, say aspect) of a poem which is trans- 
latable without loss into other words—whether arranged in verse, 
prose, or a foreign language; as melody may be played without loss 
on any instrument, or be sung, or whistled: as design may be 
executed without loss in pencil, in water color, or oil—so “content.” 
It is the basic, first received part of a poem, that on which it is con- 
structed, called inscape by Hopkins, phanopoeia by Pound (under- 
stood as the play of images on the imaginative eye), plot by Aris- 
totle—also form (in the technical sense as distinct from its meaning 
in the looser usage). When this “content,” “inscape,” “phanopoeia,” 
“form” is slight, as it well may be, there must be considerable 
melodic or verbal interest to compensate (as in the Elizabethan 
songs). On the other hand, excellence in plot can cover all manner 
of defects in technique (e.g. though Villon and Corbiere may have 
nowhere near the technical resource of Laforgue, say, they are 
nevertheless the better poets). 


Rather than contrasting “content” and “form,” then, it is 
better to contrast “plot” and “technique’’—better still to make use 


of the poet’s terminology, “phanopoeia,” “melopoeia” and “logo- 
poiea,” subdividing “technique” into two. Thus: 
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phanopoeia: the conception, the idea, “what it says” together 
with “the way of putting it”; 


melopeia: the music—sound, rhythm, metre, rhyme; 


logopoeia: the implication—what’s implied by the words and by 
the words and by the sound, in toto—the relation which all 
the parts bear to each other and to the whole and to all the 
other poems, writing, expressions, etc., that may be expected 
to be known to the cultivated reader whether as tradition 
or as current clichéd usage. 


Let us now apply these distinctions to Judith Wright’s work: 
the ‘‘melopoeia” has been shown to be crude; the “logopoeia” she 
makes use of is the non-sophisticated type, the blurred, non-ra- 
tional “‘heavy-going” kind of association which means everything 
or nothing, not being precise. Now for the “phanopoeia.” For 
convenience let us subdivide this into two parts, (1) “what it says” 
(the literal side), and (2) “how it puts it” (the imaginative side—pre- 
viously called Wit). 

In regard first to the literal side, “what it says,” it may be useful 
to keep in mind that some writers are interested in the life of the 
mind (i.e. the advancement and promotion of useful, communi- 
cable knowledge), while some are not. The “content” of those 
who are not, though possibly interesting as a curiosity, must neces- 
sarily be considerably less significant than that of those who are. 
Though deadly serious in most of her poems (as one wanting to 
have it both ways), Judith Wright does not evidence in her work 
any noteworthy such interest. Indeed, it can be categorically as- 
serted, harshly perhaps but necessarily, that her quasi-biological 
musings along pre-Socratic lines of speculation (One/Many/All/ 
Time) have added nothing to the quantum of human knowledge. 

As thus for instance: in “At Cooloolah,” as frequently else- 
where, Judith Wright broaches the time-honored theme of the 
“rootlessness” of European peoples in the Australian aboriginal’s 
land—in such incredibly incompetent lines as 


Those dark-skinned people who once named Cooloolah 
knew that no land is lost or won by wars 

for earth is spirit: the invader’s feet will tangle 

in nets there and his blood be thinned by fears. 
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I should imagine that a genuinely satisfactory mental accommoda- 
tion to a strange landscape and climate would consist in distin- 
guishing its features and aspects, and in naming them accordingly. 
Which process immediately separates one from most of those who 
dance corroborees: they are the ones whose “blood is thinned by 
fears.” Judith Wright appears to exhort us in much of her work 
to go back to the mental attitude of people who dance corro- 
borees—that is, to some variety of Animism. 

Now Animism in one form or another seems currently to be the 
“philosophy” most favored in verse, particularly in the official 
critical circles—possibly because “‘thought’” along such lines does 
not impinge seriously on matters ethical or political. Hence per- 
haps another reason for the high standard of Judith Wright’s 
work. ... But for the life of me I cannot fathom how people to 
whom the whole heritage of Western civilization is available as 
a birth-right must go hankering after barbarisms and darkness—or 
cultural manifestations, at any rate, far less rational and less spirit- 
ual than ours (specialists naturally excepted). — 

In conclusion, I should like to set in juxtaposition for the 
reader’s meditation two disconnected stanzas from Judith Wright's 
“The Man Beneath the Tree” and two from William Carlos Wil- 
liams’ “The Fool’s Song.” In this case we are pointing up the 
paucity of the imaginative side, “how it puts it,” of her “content” / 
“phanopoeia”’; but the sound and associative values of the two ex- 
hibits may also be profitably compared. The comparison should il- 
lustrate how it is no truly kind service to the local product irre- 
sponsibly to inflate its importance. 


Nothing is so far as truth; 

nothing is so plain to see. 

Look where light has married earth 
through the green leaves on the tree. 


Oh, love and truth and I should meet, 
sighed the man beneath the tree; 

but where should our acquaintance be? 
Between your hat and the soles of your feet, 
sang the bird on the top of the tree. 
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I tried to put a bird in a cage. 
O fool that I was! 
For the bird was Truth. 
Sing merrily, Truth: I tried to put 
Truth in a cage! 


And when I had the bird in the cage, 
O fool that I am! 
Why, it broke my pretty cage. 
Sing merrily, Truth; I tried to put 
Truth in a cage! 





























Leonard Nathan 


Men of Distinctions 


O yes, of course! “Many distillers wish 

[That] they could tap our ever-flowing source,”* 
Have paused in oak-shade, aging into spirit 

And desperate for a less dry-rotting course, 
Pondered an Incan umbrage, snow blind woods 
Where fluent crystal would babble them to drink 
And drown their sorrows till dead drunk of light, 
And let their hindmost, heavy bodies sink. 

They note, however, at their feet green scum 
Tumoring on the edge of dying springs 

And how their snake-backed hands turn blue in cold 
And how they start at the sudden crash of wings: 
Men of distinctions dryly know their facts. 

O, they have wished and wishing, almost seen 
That flashing zone lost in the unmapped shade, 
The untapped green interior in the green 

Where they would stoop and figure in this depth 
So luminous their vision is put wise 

At where bright, lying juvenescence fails; 

Life expectancy withers in those eyes. 

Oh, yes, of course, they wish for (lost in thought 
Of their brown study) the ever-flowing source, 
But are such veterans of mortal thirst, 

They know their brief canteen the last recourse. 





*A brochure of Sunset Hills Farm, makers of Bourbon Whiskey. 








Leonard Nathan 


Allowed Fool 


In the middle of the battle of wits 

He lost his fool, looked up and was alone, 
Battling the elemental men who asked but once 
And never answered elaborately their no or yes. 
He lost his fool and stood in the storm appalled, 
Feigning madness, fondness, cynicism to excuse 
But fooled no one that he had not lost his fool. 
Serious to the fault, he improvised himself, 
Saying I am the whole man; that was cool; 

And after an especially killing yes reply, 

His heart gave in like a discovery 

That being too much, he was not less 

A fool but the man we only guessed. 











Clifford Dowdey* 


AN INHERITED OBLIGATION 


The South shapes its writers incomparably more than any other 
region. In this shaping the region’s history is a profound influence 
in the writer’s response to his subject. For instance, there has been 
no major Southern writer who did not at some time write of the 
Civil War. For them, the past lives. 

At the time of the dominance of New England’s gigantic medi- 
ocrities, William Gilmore Simms and John Esten Cooke were even 
then writing of the past; so was Robert Beverley in 1705. Because 
Southerners are a parochial, land-rooted people in a continuous 
social character composed of the same families (that is, the same 
kind of family), it is inevitable that their past remain with them. 

As a personal illustration, I lived in New York City and en- 
virons for most of the time between the age of 17 and 4o. Yet, I 
never wrote about anything except Virginia’s past. My friends 
from the East, Middle West, and Far West were not concerned with 
their regions’ past. Southerners like Stark Young and Lyle Saxon— 
both successfully established by distinguished work in New York— 
were. As Southerners, I think we receive in our early consciousness 
a special and protective absorption in the past of our people, be- 
cause of the dislocations of their society and the enforced diverg- 
ence of its natural development. We are not defensive in the cur- 
rent meaning of the word, with its implication of tacitly admitted 
guilt or inferiority. We are defense-minded in the sense of defend- 
ing something that is dear and has suffered a wrong. 

Since 1820 we have formed a habit of trying to communicate, 
both to ourselves and others, the essence of the quality that was our 
society. We protectively resent (with pride, even arrogance) the im- 
plication that our differentiation constitutes a “separateness” 
from a national norm. Though we might have become paranoic by 
now, our need is to articulate what we are in our own organically 





*The following article is taken from an informal letter by Mr. Dowdey in 
reply to a query about his position as a writer. 
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grown culture, in contradiction to what others think we should be 
in relation to their culture. 

This is no different from the Jews with the Greeks, the Greeks 
with the Romans, the Romans with the Visigoths. Being past- 
minded, the conquered tried to preserve in the arts the essence of 
their culture. The Southern conquest dates not from 1865 but 
about 1820. The surrender at Appomattox was merely the formal- 
ity which permitted the Occupation. 

Virginia history runs from 1607 to about 1790 as one thing; 
we had only thirty years of comparative harmony in continuing our 
culture in relation to the nation at large. Since 1820 we have been 
trying to protect it against the nation. Out of 350 years on our 
land, only one generation lived in a Virginia that was peaceably 
and profitably associated with non-Virginians in a common union. 

Virginia is a self-contained society, as was Greece. Its represen- 
tative writers cannot escape what amounts to an inherited obliga- 
tion to preserve its integrity as a separate culture. Virginia is simp- 
ly herself, separate and unique. Russia has no separateness from 
Europe, nor England from the Continent, nor—most especially— 
Ireland from England. Russia, England, and Ireland are separate 
components, complete unto themselves. Forced by arms to be a 
political part of the British Empire for four centuries, Ireland 
never ceased to be a separate, complete culture of its own. 

In historical evaluations of this culture, writing in Virginia 
took a marked turn about a generation ago when T. J. Wertenbaker 
decided to attack the “look back in glory” school with its silk stock- 
ings and big wigs. He began with a thesis. In trying to support it, 
as we now know, he came up with almost as many distortions as 
did the myth-makers. Douglas Southall Freeman came along in the 
period that Francis Simkins has called “history of accommoda- 
tion.” Dr. Freeman refused to write for the accommodation of 
Northern editors and markets. But he wrote of Lee and his army 
essentially as studies isolated from the region’s unique culture; his 
interest was military. In making his side look good, he was no 
different from Yankee writers. Everybody has a side in war. 
Though Dr. Freeman sincerely believed in the greatness of Lee 
and in the valor of Confederates, he was sophisticated enough to 
reveal the human foibles of the men—the men, never of Lee. 
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In my case, living in the North stimulated the urge to articu- 
late, to define, to preserve the essence of my own people’s past. I 
was sick of Southerners who sold out their region in fiction and 
wrote pious books that could offend nobody. Having no tenure 
anywhere and nothing to lose, I waded in with a loud declaration 
that here came the Southern story. Anybody who is going to say 
something is a man before he is an historian; and I guess we are 
Virginians before we are men. This being so (if it is), a Virginian’s 
history is naturally shaped by what he is. He can only attempt to 
present his people’s story as truly as God gives him the vision to 
see truth. This is what I try to do; it is, quite literally, an in- 
herited obligation. 
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Elizabeth Bartlett 


Afternoon of A Fourney 


There will never be another. 
That day was forever. 


We drove through tropic noon 
Into a green sky. The palms stood 
Quiet, still, their fronds 

Like swollen waves about 

To break, transparent, lime limned 
And streaked from base to rim 
With icy light. 


Lungs gilled and arms finned wide, 
We slipped into the pale 

Of that dry sea, following downrays 
Until we reached the cool 

Of silence, a sandpaved lagoon 
Upholding its weight of time 
Under trees that climbed. 


Perched on a log, we scanned 
The currents, the drifting shaft 
Of shadows, instinctively alert 
To armadillo’s crawl, the stir 
Of something red, 

The eye of an iguana, met, 
Ourselves. Perceiving 


We were not alone in breathing, 
Being witness 

As well as evidence 

In that primal air 

How all of us shared 

In the serene of a sunless glow 
Which waterless flowed. 
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Gently we moved along a path 
That opened as we passed, 
Whispering our affirmations 
To those secret ones 

Who flicked and flashed, 
Carrying our echoes back 
From near, then far, far off. 


And slowly, the silenced arced, 
Leaped high—and broke, 

With parrots in the undertow 
As the waves rolled over 

And the green tide flooded 
The forest floor, whirling, 
Swirling a world set free. 


Now all of us were cells 

In a chemistry of shells 

Older than snails, 

Plankton or sunbaked clay, 

Fellow creatures in an an afternoon 
As joyous as a long lost tune 
About to be remembered. 


Oh, all of us there 

In that drenched tropic green 
Began to sing and sing, 
Shedding our ties 

With root and rock and sky 
As we found our song 

In our living bond. 


Pod and leaf, mouth and beak, 
Whatever lived and breathed 
That sudden afternoon 

Sang wonder through the woods 
As we heard and discovered 
Each in the other 

Without a word. 
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Until a metallic bird 

On roaring wings 

Crashed our song beneath 
The hammered surf 

As it thundered 

Like lightning in a storm 
Fearfully born. 


Then all of us 

Grew motionless 

In the sculptured undersea 

Of Silence green 

Knowing as we did again 

The Thing forbidden and forgotten 


In a world of men. 


There will never be another. 
That day was forever. 





Stanley Worswick 


Frame 


A slant-spill 
Sun holds the leaning dun— 
Draped window to the wall 
It -hangs upon 


(A sad Cezanne 
Framed in baroque, rimed 
In the reel and spin 

Of dust). Sound 


Of early wind 
Lags under the sill, begs 
Upward to the ground— 
Ing dawn, nags 


Out night. Dogs 
Faint, disembodied, greet 
Day without grace. Sags 

Of dead white 


Plaster write 
Cracks (willowy river-tracks 
Meandering a mudflat 
Ceiling). Freaks, 


Morning tricks, 
Wring light from sprung 
Shadow, split in flakes 

And fling 


A tree-song 
Time into the flame 
Moving in this Spring— 
Vexed frame. 











Vernon Scannell 


Remembrance Day 


Apposite blood-red the blobs 

Of artificial poppies count 

Our annual dead. 

The garment of lament is worn 
Threadbare and each medal hangs 
Heavy its shameful head. 


Bugles make their sad assault 

Upon the heart and spine and throat, 
Ordering regret. 

The names evoked are usual: 
Passchendaele, Bapaume and Loos— 
Our cheeks are wet. 


And fumbling for the right response 
We summon names more personal: 
Nobby, Frank and Ted. 

But wormy years have eaten their 
Identities and none can mourn 
These artificial dead. 


And when a true emotion strikes 

It strikes a crude unsanctioned blow 
Which brings a harsher chill 

To hearts that know that they grow old 
And must grow older yet before 

That terrible until. 





Vernon Scannell 


On Two Children Murdered in a Wood 


In this chill hall of joy, in this 

Distress of comfort and of happiness 

Dare I insist on wording the event? 

Two children walking in the tender fields, 

A wake of daisies in the shining grass, 

Towards the dark yawn of the silent woods 
There to be met by nightmare made rough flesh 
And monstrous muscle, gripped by oaken hands, 
Savaged by terror bigger than themselves. 

And then, that delicate young bone of skull 
Cracked open to the flood of scalding dark. 
One child was witness to his brother’s death and knew 
That he was doomed also. O, small and still 
Their bodies lay, like playthings carelessly 

Left by children in the indifferent leaves. 


In this accusing ease, this cruel peace, 

Dare I allow imagination take 

One moment’s glance at those two parents who 
Sick with the sugared blood of horror writhe 

And hear all night the weeping wounds howl Why 
and gush salt grief upon them ceaselessly. 

What blasphemies would one hurl heavenward, 
What hate, O God? I ask, perplexed and cold 

In this chill hall of joy, this guilty house 

Where my two silver children laugh and sing. 











Vernon Scannell 


In the Cafeteria 


Here they resort for various purposes: 
Conspiracy, debate, or cups of tea; 

Some for a place to read the daily papers, 
Others because they’re poor and also hungry. 
The customers queue with iron trays, and stare 
With resignation at the grizzly fare. 


And here the less spectacular eccentrics 
Are drawn on leashes of necessity. 
Perhaps they find that their condition is 
Somehow eased by this pervasive ennui 
Spread thinly over all the angled scene, 
Soft and yellow, like rancid margarine. 


But entering now is one who frightens all: 

A strangely jagged face from whose starved nose 
A dewdrop hangs which seems to fall 

As pearls which weep from women’s ears. 

He steers his snarling course between the chairs, 
And we all wince and shrivel at his glares. 


I watch him savage bread as if he’d tear 

Its wicked heart right out; then I’m compelled 

To walk into the centre of my fear 

And enter through his swinging eyes to hold 
Conclave with the prisoners inside 

Who scrape the walls of bone with glittering knives. 

































Vernon Scannell 


Second Child 


The world, contracted to your needs, 
Receives you now, is hushed and warm 
But wider that the womb, 

As in a stream the sketchy weeds 
Waver, your voice in silence floats 

And summons instantly white flights 
Of tendernesses to your room. 


Soon your world will widen, noise 
Grow big and blunder through the cool 
Cavern where you coo-ing curl 

And crow your elementary joys. 

Then pain and fear will bully you 

Nor may your parents rescue you 

At once from that cruel school. 


For them you bring gay spurts of flowers, 
But also bitter herbs and grave 

Auguries that they must grieve 

As well as praise your ripening powers 
Which open weeping gates and doors 
Leading to the perilous days 

And quays whence ships of exile leave. 


And yet, dear egomaniac, 
They would not wish you anywhere 
But in the harbour of their care, 
Your being there has healed a lack 
And even more; Love’s little space 
Has been extended and the harsh 
Destructive seas forced back a pace. 








Guy Daniels 


Audenesque 


He kept it carefully on ice 

for years. The Day of Sacrifice 

arriving, he rushed through the streets 
shouting, “Now it’s for sale.” Police- 

men scowled. Crowds laughed. A few men wept 
to think how very long he’d kept 

intact, his precious maidenhead 

of honor. But there were no bids. 
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Turgenev as Moralist 


Literary Reminiscences. By IvAN TuRGENEV. Translated and with 
an introduction by Davin MaGarsHaAk; prefatory essay by Ep- 
MUND WILSON. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1958. 


Ivan Turgenev had the good fortune to become a novelist 
in the generation which we now regard as the most distinguished 
in European fiction. Consider the names of his contemporaries or 
near-contemporaries: Gogol, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Goncharov 
in Russia; Flaubert and Edmond de Goncourt in France; Dickens, 
Trollope, and George Eliot in England. This generation is abso- 
lutely central. We tend to measure by its achievement such great 
predecessors as Jane Austen, Stendhal, Balzac, even Richardson and 
Fielding. And now we know about the lines of descent to Henry 
James and Proust, Joyce and Faulkner. In retrospect we may well 
envy that novelists’ heaven which was Paris after the Franco- 
Prussian War, when the youngish Henry James, under the friendly 
sponsorship of Turgenev, entered the charmed circle around Flau- 
bert at the Café Brébant and listened to the author of Madame 
Bovary hold forth on the art of fiction. Or we may read with ad- 
miration the moving statement which Turgenev, lying in the 
agony of his final illness, wrote to Tolstoy, now lost to the world of 
letters: 


... 1 am writing to tell you how glad I am to have been a con- 
temporary of yours and to make my last and sincere appeal to 
you. My friend, resume your literary work! You have received 
this gift from where you have received everything else. Oh, I 
would be happy if I could believe that my appeal would have 
an effect on you!... 


We are not likely to hear of these high moments again. 

In his own time Turgenev was celebrated in Paris and London 
as a kind of gentle bear who had finally brought mute Russia to the 
point of articulation. Indeed the Turgenev legend, perpetuated by 
such admirers as James and Ford Madox Ford, has not always 
served his best interests: he is insufficiently read today and the 
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opinion that his work is “dated” is perhaps connected with the 
impression of a well-mannered, bumbling old uncle who is re- 
membered chiefly because he had the sense to grace the presence of 
his more vigorous colleagues. (A similar fate seems to have awaited 
Ford.) Fathers and Sons, which somehow survives, is read as though 
it were minor Dostoevsky; his other books are consigned to the vast 
list of the remaindered. He is not a good publishing risk. 

From time to time someone rediscovers him and reminds us 
of his very considerable range. Edmund Wilson, in his long pre- 
face to Turgenev’s Literary Reminiscences, explains how the 
demoniac theme, the “unappeasable Evil Force,” runs through his 
work with obsessive recurrence, to emerge in such nightmares as 
The Dog and Clara Milich. This is not a side of his career which 
we usually hear about. Mr. Wilson accounts for this theme by the 
frightful way in which Turgenev was brought up by his mother 
at Spasskoye, and her image thus became a symbol of personal and 
social oppression which he tried to placate and keep at a distance. 
He was not a cowardly man. One of the most powerful chapters in 
his Reminiscences is a description of the execution of Tropmann, 
a murderer, in 1870, an event which he witnessed with under- 
standable reluctance. But he was a writer, not a man of action, and 
it is for the way in which he rendered his experience that we 
finally honor him. 

As Mr. Wilson suggests, he was not quite so disinterested about 
the world as we have frequently been led to believe. Always he 
is compassionate; never maudlin as Dostoevsky and Dickens some- 
times are. Hence there is a splendid assurance about his powers 
of observation which makes him more attractive than most of his 
contemporaries. This assurance is never displayed to better ad- 
vantage than in his account of the June, 1848, uprising in 
Paris. At the climax of the first day’s action he is walking the boule- 
vards when a column of the National Guard beneath its glittering 
bayonets emerges to confront the workers at the barricade: 


...In spite of the arrival of such a considerable number of 
people, everything grew much quieter around; voices were 
hushed, bursts of laughter became less frequent and shorter; it 
was as though a haze had fallen over all sounds. An empty space 
suddenly appeared between the barricade and the National 
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Guard, with two or three small, slightly spinning columns of 
dust whirling along over it and—looking round apprehensively, 
a little black-and-white dog walked about on thin legs in it. 
Suddenly—it was difficult to say whether from the front or from 
behind, from above or from below—there came a short, loud 
report; it was more like the sound of an iron bar falling heavily 
on the ground than like a shot, and immediately after this 
sound there came a strange, breathless silence. Everything 
seemed to have been hushed in expectation—the very air seemed 
to grow tense with suspense—and, suddenly, over my very head 
there came an unbearably loud rattle and roar, like the instan- 
taneous tearing of a hugh canvas. ... That was the insurgents 
firing through the Venetian blinds of the top floor of the Jouvin 
factory they had occupied. My Fellow-spectators and myself at 
once ran along the houses of the boulevard (I remember I still 
had time to notice in the empty space in front of the barricade 
a man on all fours, a cap with a red pompom, and the black-and- 
white dog spinning round in the dust) and, reaching a small 
lane, immediately turned into it. We were joined by a dozen or 
two other spectators, one of whom, a young man of twenty, had 
his leg shot through. On the boulevard behind us there was a 
continuous crackle of shots. We crossed into another street, the 
Rue d’Echiquier, if I am not mistaken. At one end of it I could 
see a low barricade. A twelve-year-old boy was jumping about on 
top of it, pulling faces and brandishing a Turkish sword; a 
fat national guardsman, as white as a sheet, ran past me, stumb- 
ling and moaning at every step, crimson drops of blood drip- 
ping on the ground from the sleeve of his uniform. 


Now this description is done almost entirely in terms of sound: 
“... burst of laughter becomes less frequent and shorter... .”” Flau- 
bert or Conrad, desperately intent on visualizing the scene, would 
have jammed it with significant detail. And in fact Flaubert’s 
brilliant description of the same episode in L’Education sentimen- 
tale is inferior to Turgenev’s because he applies his strokes too 
thickly; the effect is impasto; the reader cannot take it all in. 
Turgenev’s passage is brought to a focus by the single image of 
the little black-and-white dog in the middle of the empty space. 
Think what Dickens or Dostoevsky would have done with that! 
Only Tolstoy could have handled a crowd scene with such mastery 
and such sympathy. 

I have tried to suggest by this example that Turgenev, by tem- 
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perament as well as circumstance, occupies a special place in the 
literary life of his time. It is partly a matter of perfect tact, surely, 
that allows him to mediate between the extremities of perform- 
ance. He was the only man in Europe who, in 1870, could have 
recognized both Flaubert and Tolstoy as novelists of the highest 
rank. When we really know him we see how at one end of his 
career he makes contact with the world of his master Pushkin (of 
whom he gives us a fleeting glimpse in the Reminiscences), and how 
before his life is over he has managed to take in everything that is 
important in the nineteenth century. He is present to boo the 
opening performance of Tannhduser in Paris (his taste in music, as 
in everything else, is superb). He intends translating Whitman into 
Russian (and incidentally has left a classic remark about this poet: 
“There is some good grain in all that chaff.) He especially admires 
Dickens and George Eliot among the Victorian novelists. In Ros- 
setti, he tells George Moore, he notes the first signs of decadence in 
the English language. Indeed his judgment is so instinctively cor- 
rect and based on such a wide range of experience that we are en- 
titled to say he is the foremost literary intelligence of his century. 
Arnold and Sainte-Beuve, even Baudelaire and Flaubert, are by 
comparison insular. 

For these reasons it is high time that we have a large edition of 
Turgenev’s correspondence and occasional criticism made available 
in English. Our knowledge of the nineteenth-century letters will 
be incomplete till this happens. Mr. Margarshack is the man to 
do the job. But meanwhile we should be grateful to him for this 
translation of the Reminiscences, now brought into English for 
the first time, and to Mr. Wilson for his critical study. It is an 
event of considerable importance. 

ASHLEY BROWN 
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The Living Novel: A Symposium, edited by GRANVILLE HICKs. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 


Writers at Work: The Paris Review Interviews, edited by MALCOLM 
Cow-ey. Viking. $5. 


If writers are liars, as most of them insist (a high order of prevar- 
ication being the condition of literary craftsmanship), the contents 
of these two volumes at least indicate that they are, or can be, en- 
tertaining liars. Neither work can be taken quite seriously, but 
the reader willing to ride along for the surprises should find the 
trip exhilarating indeed. 

The Hicks symposium is the more serious of the two. It sets 
itself (or rather Mr. Hicks sets its contributors) the task of defend- 
ing the contemporary novel as a vital, important, and developing 
artistic medium. “Today,” Mr. Hicks says in his introduction, “the 
serious novel is both attacked and neglected, often enough by the 
same individuals. The serious novelist does his work in an atmos- 
phere of confusion and hostility, and though he probably should 
resist the temptation to strike back at the enemies of the novel, he 
may legitimately seek to dispel misunderstanding.” 

“The enemies of the novel”—a nice phrase, a fighting phrase, 
but who are they? If we are to believe Mr. Hicks, the ranks are 
numberless, including Life and its editorialists, The New Yorker 
and Anthony West, middlebrow reviewers and literary journalists, 
Ph.D. candidates, Edmund Wilson, Hollywood, Madison Avenue, 
the large television networks, etc., etc. Serious readers and serious 
reviewers of the novel are lacking in this “Age of Inattention,” he 
says, with the result that the serious novelist has become an 
“anomaly.” 

This is the argument. The strategy would seem to be that of 
demonstrating the vitality of the novel by parading before a scepti- 
cal public the talents at work in it. This Mr. Hicks does by asking 
ten writers of young and early middle-age to rise to the challenge 
and take on the “enemies.” They do so with gusto. Mark Harris 
attacks readers unwilling to give to the novel the concentration 
any serious art form requires. “We want to tell the jokes we want 
to tell,” he writes, “and we can tell them only to people with ears 
to listen, people who will bring to the evening talents to challenge 
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our own, who will work as goddam hard to read as we work to 
write. ... I write. Let the reader learn to read.” Ralph Ellison, in 
perhaps the most probing essay in the collection, insists on the 
uniquely ordering, uniquely humanistic nature of the novel; of 
all art forms, he argues, it is supreme in its capacity for “seizing 
from... our daily lives those abiding patterns of experience which 
help to form our sense of reality and from which emerge our sense 
of humanity and our conception of human value.” Flannery 
O’Connor strikes a similar note when she contends that only the 
novelist reflects the deeper values of our society. “Unless we are 
willing to accept our artists as they are,” she writes, “the answer to 
the question ‘Who speaks for America today?’ will have to be the 
advertising agencies.” Variations on the same theme are contributed 
by Herbert Gold, Harvey Swados, Paul Darcy Boles, John Brooks, 
Saul Bellow, Wright Morris and Jessamyn West. 

All of it is true, all of it is worth listening to—and yet all of it is 
troubling, and not simply because the situation described by the 
authors is so patently serious. For what disturbs the reader most 
deeply at the end of the volume is the nagging suspicion that if the 
contributors were only spending more time writing good novels 
and less time analyzing their problems so acutely, the audience 
they so long for might (in spite of Madison Avenue, Anthony West, 
et al.) find them. I do not argue here that none of them has written 
good novels or that their task (as Life insists it should be) is to de- 
pict the “positive” aspects of American life. I argue only that the 
very virtues of their essays—lucid analysis, restraint, good manners, 
carefully balanced arguments—may be the novelistic vices that are 
driving their readers away. If the contemporary novel is indeed as 
unpopular as Mr. Hicks and his contributors insist, can the fault 
at least partly lie with the contemporary novelists themselves? The 
solemnity of the writers appearing in The Living Novel would 
suggest so. 

Certainly no one will make the same accusation against the 
novelists who appear in Writers at Work. Here all is vitality, ex- 
uberance, informality; the talk bubbles like Alka-Seltzer. These 
are the celebrated verbatim interviews that originally appeared in 
the Paris Review (which started them because its editors couldn’t 
afford to pay the writers they wanted in their pages the going rate 
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for their wares), and through them the reader will get a revealing— 
and often surprising—look at what the writing process is really like. 
Here there is no unanimity of opinion, no uniformity of method; 
all the contributors have in common is their conspicuous obsession 
with craft—and, one ought to add, their towering mastery of it. 

How does a novel or story get started, for example? Well, to 
Joyce Cary the process is (or, regrettably, was) vague, unconscious, 
mysterious. He cites the case of one story that began with the 
wrinkles he saw on a young woman’s forehead. They caught his 
attention; “I could write about that girl,” he told a companion. 
Then he forgot her completely. Three weeks later he woke up at 
four in the morning with a complete story about her in his head. 
Her face was wrinkled; it was the same face. The only difference 
was that the girl he had seen was in New York; the girl in his story 
was English. How did the connection occur? Cary never knew. 

By contrast, Robert Penn Warren always knows exactly when, 
where and under what circumstances he gets the particle from 
which his novels begin. The process is for him altogether conscious 
and deliberate (even if the manipulation of means is not). In the 
case of World Enough and Time, for example, he recalls that he 
and Katherine Anne Porter were working side by side at the Li- 
brary of Congress, where both were fellows. One day she came in 
with a pamphlet describing a nineteenth-century murder trial in 
Kentucky. “Well, Red,” she told him, “you better read this.” He 
did, in five minutes, and the book was done—six years later. “Any 
book I write starts with a flash,” he says, “but takes a long time to 
shape up.” 

What happens while a novel is being written? To E. M. Forster 
the process is laborious and obscure. Ahead of him lies a fixed 
point, a climax, a “shape”; on hand are certain characters whose 
attributes are fairly well understood. But getting them from the 
latter point to the former is the problem, and from day to day he 
may not know what will happen next. 

To the extraordinary George Simenon, however, the process is 
precipitous. A couple of days before he begins a novel, he says, he 
“consciously” takes up an idea (which may have been on his mind 
for years). The next day he jots down on an envelope his characters, 
their names, a few place designations. The third day he begins his 
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novel—and in twelve days is done with it, at the astonishing rate 
of a chapter a day. If he misses a day whatever has been done is 
scrapped—permanently. The strain of carrying the burden of his 
story, he says, is “unbearable.” He must “keep pace” with his char- 
acters. The process is for him physically exhausting (he always gets 
his doctor’s permission before he starts a new book) and must be 
done at a continuous pace or not at all. 

But not all the writers appearing here are driven by so demonic 
an obsession. James Thurber, for example, says he is “always” 
writing, but the process is for him apparently less painful. Thorn- 
ton Wilder seems to approach the process with a certain dispassion 
(though the genesis of his tales may be another matter). Frank 
O'Connor, an “old pro,” comes to his desk as to a daily task, with- 
out dread or horror. On the other hand, William Styron tells his 
interviewers he finds his work dreary and “neurotic.” Does he enjoy 
it? “I certainly don’t,” he says. “I get a warm feeling when I’m 
doing well, but that pleasure is pretty much negated by the pain 
of getting started each day. Let’s face it, writing is hell.” 

Perhaps so; perhaps for all of them here. But the point is that, 
however hellish they find it, they are doing it and doing it well. 
That is job enough, all of them seem to say; it leaves little time 
for battles with ‘“‘the enemies of the novel.” 

PAxTON Davis 
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SWINK’S 


Ready-to-Wear Apparel and Dry Goods 
Higgin Dress Slacks 


Western Style Levis 





University Supply Store 


“Everything for the Student” 


BOOKS SUPPLIES FOOD 





VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. TV and air co- 
ditioned rooms available. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 

At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
fills the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $4.00 to $11.00 
MOTOR LODGE: $5.00 to $10.00 


“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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Welcome Freshmen!!! 


Visit us for those items you need to get right away—waste 
paper baskets, lamps, tie racks, laundry bags, 
chairs, and everything for your room. 


Sporting Goods—All major lines in athletic goods, hunting, fishing, 
golf, tennis. 


Physical Education—Official supplier for gym outfits. 


Sportswear—Get your W. and L. T-shirts and jackets here 
before you go to camp. If you need shorts, 
shirts and trunks, we have ’em—Catalina line. 


Novelties—Send the “one” back home a memento— 
lots of school gifts and novelties to choose 
from. 


Photographic Supplies—Remember to get your film 
and other photographic sup- 
plies. You’ll want to remem- 
ber these first few days. 


Gifts—We’re always happy to spend time helping 
you make a good selection. 


Hobbies—Model airplanes, cars, boats, etc., 
paint sets—choose a hobby for your 
time. 


PRES BROWN’'S 
Sport and Camera Shop 


14 West Washington Street 
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Mayflower Restaurant 


409 S. Main St. Excellent Cuisine 


Complete dinners $1.85, up 
Choice T. Bone Steaks 
Homemade French and Danish Pastry 


Catering to Students, Parents, and Friends 


LEGGETT’S 


Virginia’s Most Popular Department Stores 





an institution founded on 


QUALITY—PRICE—SERVICE 





University Cleaners 
For Good Honest Cleaning and 
Shirts with that Extra Touch 
Visit your campus neighbors 


7 North Jefferson Street 





W. L. Foltz & Son, Inc. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


122 South Main Street 
Phone: HObart 3-2136—P. O. Box 749 
Lexington, Virginia 
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TRAVELLING? 


Anyone for Europe? 
Nassau Necessary? 
Calypso Calling? 


Bermuda Bound? 


No matter whether you go west or east young man 


... go lightly! 


You will not need a lot of unnecessary clothing on your trip 
if you buy your travel wardrobe at Earl N’s because we will 
advise you truthfully, based on our personal travel experience 
in the states as well as abroad. We specialize in a complete 
line of travel clothing, luggage and all the wash and wear 
suits, shirts, underwear and socks that take 
the “travail” out of travel. 
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SHABLE® 
REFRESHES 


Earl N.Levitt 


Inc. 


Buy your always at 





Lexington, Richmond and Williamsburg . .. both stores open 
all Summer. 
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Everyone waits 

to buy their 
formalwear in 
Lexington at Earl N’s 
to be certain it is 
correct for W&L 


social activity 


... Our “Toy” black tuxedo 
with natural shoulders, 
flap pockets, center vent, 


and plain front trousers 


Earl N.Levitt 


Lexington, Richmond 
and Williamsburg 


We will be happy to open a charge account for all new 
students and their parents. Your charge account may be 
used all year at school or by mail order from home. 














